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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  analyze  the  develop- 
ment  of,  and  need  for,  cooperative  training  programs  in  retail 
selling  in  the  United  States;  and  to  describe  in  detail  the 
important  phases  of  a functioning  program  at  Medford  High 
School,  with  the  aim  of  assisting  other  school  systems  estab- 
lish  or  improve  their  cooperative  retail  selling  programs. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

1.  The  study  was  devoted  mainly  to  describing  the 
cooperative  retail  selling  program  as  organized 
and  offered  at  Medford  High  School,  Medford, 
Massachusetts . 

2 . The  study  was  limited  to  cooperative  retail 
selling,  and  does  not  include  salesmanship 
courses  that  may  be  given  in  high  school. 

3.  The  study  will  indicate  what  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  cooperative  retail  selling  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 


. 
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Definition  of  Terms 


Following  are  definitions  of  distributive  retail  selling 

occupations,  vocational  distributive  subjects  and  related 

i distributive  subjects 

Distributive  occupations  are  those  followed 
by  workers  directly  engaged  in  merchandising 
activities,  or  in  direct  contact  with  buyers  and 
sellers  when — 

a.  Distriouting  to  consumers,  retailers, 
jobbers,  wnolesalers,  and  others  the 
products  of  farm  and  industry; 

b.  Managing,  operating,  or  conducting  a 
commercial  service  or  personal  service 
business,  or  selling  the  services  of 
such  a business. 

A vocational  distributive  subject  is  one  in- 
volving a discussion  or  presentation  of  the  specific 
working  practices  of  a distributive  occupation  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  skill,  technical  knowl- 
edge, occupational  information,  or  judgment  of 
workers  engaged  in  that  specific  occupation. 

A related  distributive  subject  is  one  which  is 
intended  to  enlarge  the  vocational  knowledge,  under- 
standing, morale,  or  judgment  of  workers  from  one  or 
more  distributive  occupations.  Thus  subjects  bearing 
on  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  commodities 
sold,  the  consumer  demand  for  such  commodities,  social 
contacts  for  store  workers,  laws  affecting  stores  and 
business,  art  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  display 
of  goods  or  preparation  of  advertisements,  science  in 
the  sanitary  handling  of  perishable  goods,  business 
organizations  and  management  economics  of  retailing  are 
all  examples  of  related  distributive  subjects. 


^Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Statement  of 
Policies  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  TFeb., 
1937)  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  66. 
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Haas2 3  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  cooperative  part 
time  student  as  follows: 

A cooperative  part-time  student  is  a person  en- 
rolled in  a public  school  where  organized  technical 
and  related  vocational  instruction  is  given  in  con- 
junction with  organized  practical  experience  in  a 
distributive  business,  at  a wage  comparable  with 
regular  employees,  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  skill  in  a particular  occupation, 
under  an  arrangement  whereby  tne  trainee’s  time  is 
divided  between  school  and  work. 


Justification  of  the  Study 


The  need  for  training  distributive  workers  is  evidenced 
by  the  proportion  of  gainfully  employed  people  in  the  distri- 
butive occupations,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  enter 
these  occupations  each  year,  the  turnover  of  distributive 
workers,  and  the  number  of  failures  among  small  retailers  each 
year. 

Hutchinson^  made  the  following  observations  as  to  the 
number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  distributive  field: 

It  is  estimated  that  12~b  per  cent  of  our  working 
population  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  the 
distributive  occupations  whether  it  be  wholesale  or 
retail  trade.  To  put  it  another  way,  one  of  every 
eight  gainfully  employed  workers  is  engaged  in  a 
distributive  occupation. 


2 

^Haas , Kenneth  B.,  “Cooperative  Part-Time  Retail  Training 
Programs,"  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  205 , United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
1939,  p.  6. 

3 

Hutchinson,  W.  T. , An  Invest! mat ion  of  Training  Heeds  of 
Prospective  Employees  in  Retail  Selling  in  the  City  of  Quincy , 
Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  3oston  University,  1947,  p,  8. 


Distributive  education  is  receiving  more  and  more  emphasis 
in  the  educational  planning  of  many  states.  To  date  very  little 
information  has  been  available  on  the  actual  procedures  used  by 
a high  school  when  establishing  a.  course  in  cooperative  retail 
selling,  or  the  many  techniques  utilized  by  a teacher-coordi- 
nator in  her  teaching,  in  her  coordination  duties,  and  in  her 
extra-curricular  activities,  in  order  to  make  a program 
function  successfully. 

The  present  study  will  attempt  to  explain  the  present  need 
and  trends  in  cooperative  retail  selling  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  describe  in  detail  the  important  phases  of  a functioning 
program  at  Medford  High  School,  with  the  aim  of  assisting  other 
school  systems  establish  or  improve  their  cooperative  retail 
selling  programs . 
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CHAPTER  II 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Any  mention  of  the  early  history  of  distributive  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere  would  be  incomplete  if 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince  and  her  pioneer  work  at  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  were  not  included.  Concern- 
ing this,  Helen  Rich  Norton^  has  the  following  to  say: 

In  1905  the  Union’s  investigation  of  sales- 
women, their  training  needs  and  working  conditions, 
revealed  a situation  that  motivated  Mrs.  Prince  to 
establish  a school  for  retail  selling.  The  school 
was  at  first  a department  of  the  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  in  Boston. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  Dr.  Nichols views 
on  the  early  history  of  distributive  education: 

When  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  a lay  educator  of  note, 
persuaded  Boston  merchants  to  send  her  a few  selected 
clerks,  that  is  what  they  were  called  then,  to  train 
for  better  service  to  store  and  customer  alike,  she 
started  a movement  to  which  she  gave  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  That  was  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  due  time  her  ’clerks'  went  back  to  their 
jobs  as  ’salesmen’  and,  much  to  their  employers’  sur- 
prise, sold  enough  more  merchandise  to  justify  raises 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  fourteen  dollars  a week. 

That  these  merchants  who  pioneered  this  new 
field  soon  came  to  believe  in  the  possibilities 


^Norton,  Helen  Rich,  "Department  Store  Education," 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  9,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C . , 1947,  p.  12. 

^Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  "The  Background  of  Distributive 
Education,  "The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Spring, 
1943,  p.  9.- 
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of  raising  'clerks’  to  the  status  of  'salesmen'  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  they  induced  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  sponsor  this  new  pro- 
gram by  employing  Mrs . Prince  as  educational  director 
and  thus  freeing  her  time  for  work  in  this  field. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  devoted  her  entire  life 
and  efforts  to  her  school  and  the  welfare  of  women 
retail  workers.  Today  the  school  is  known  as  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing,  a graduate  school  of 
Simmons  College.0 

As  the  basic  idea  of  the  training  was  to  coordinate  the 
learning  activities  in  the  school  and  in  the  store  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a more  efficient  salesperson,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  certain  educational  principles  as  guides. 

According  to  Chambers'"'6 7  Mrs.  Prince  based  her  training 
upon  the  following  principles: 

First , that  the  curriculum  of  the  scnool  must 
be  drawn  from  the  daily  experience  of  the  pupils. 

This  meant  a curriculum  based  upon  students'  needs 
and  experiences  in  their  selling  environments.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  method  was  to  be  individualistic.  This 
required  a group  limited  in  size  to  make  possible  in- 
dividual growth  under  guidance.  Third,  the  value  of 
this  education  must  prove  itself.  With  these  as 
guiding  objectives,  Mrs.  Prince  subjected  her  educa- 
tional program  to  the  same  test  that  any  merchant 
would  use:  is  it  profitable? 

These  principles  are  still  recognized  as  basic,  and  are 
still  adhered  to  by  many  educators. 


6 Ibid.,  p.  9. 

^Chambers , I.  M.,  "A  Pioneer  Institution  and  Its  Founder, 
Prince  Alumnae  News , February , 1930 , p . 15 . 
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Introduction  of  Retail  Selling  in  the  Public  Schools 


Banks^  pointed  out  the  following  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Prince 
experiment : 

The  success  of  the  Boston  experiment  in  coop- 
erative training  not  only  attracted  the  attention  of 
store  managers  and  owners  but  of  leaders  in  the  field 
of  public  education  as  well.  As  the  program  was 
better  known  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  place,  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  cooperative  training 
for  selling  occupations  into  the  public  secondary 
schools  took  place  in  that  city.  A request  was  made 
by  the  headmaster  of  the  largest  Boston  public  high 
school  for  girls,  to  have  a course  in  retail  selling 
introduced  into  his  school  as  a means  of  providing 
another  form  of  vocational  training  for  his  students. 

The  request  of  this  headmaster  for  the  intro- 
duction of  cooperative  retail  selling  meant  the 
addition  to  the  public  school  programs  of  another 
needed  field  of  vocational  education,  inasmuch  as 
several  thousand  young  workers  were  employed  in 
retail-selling  occupations  in  that  city  each  year. 


Federal  Encouragement  of  Retail-Selling  Glasses 

Not  long  after  the  cooperative  training  program  in  retail 
selling  became  a part  of  the  public  school  curriculum,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  National  Vocational 
Educational  Act , known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act . 3anks9  has 


^Banks , Murray , A Pro gram  of  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  for  Millville . New  J ersey , Hlph  School,  Doctorate 
Thesis,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  194-2 , p.  11. 


"Ibid . , p . 20  . 
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the  following  to  say  aoout  the  Smith-Hughes  Act: 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  was 
created  to  administer  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  An 
interpretation  of  the  act  maae  by  the  Board  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  cooperative  retail- 
selling courses  as  a part  of  any  local  school 
system,  if  the  State  plan  for  vocational  educa- 
tion provided  for  the  organization  of  such  classes. 

The  program  did  not  develop,  largely  because 
Federal  funds  were  not  available  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  salaries  of  qualified  local  and  state  di- 
rectors, supervisors,  and  teacher-trainers.  Ade- 
quate teaching  personnel  was  not  available  at  that 
time;  public  school  authorities  displayed  no  marked 
enthusiasm  for  such  training;  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  did  not  have  adequate 
personnel  to  initiate  and  administer  the  program 
successfully . 0 


The  George-Been  Act 

The  George-Deen  Act-^  was  passed  by  the  74th  Congress  in 
1936,  and  became  a law  on  July  7,  1937.  This  act  authorized 
an  appropriation  for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education.  The  allotment  to  the  States  of  additional  Federal 
funds  for  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  fields 
previously  aided  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  authorized  by  this 
new  act.  It  also  authorized  appropriations  for  the  training 
of  those  in  the  distributive  occupations. 

According  to  the  George-Deen  Act,  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories were  allotted  money  to  be  used  for  the  training,  salaries, 


10Ibid. , p.  20. 

1 George-Deen  Act,  Public  Law  No.  673,  74th  Congress, 
H.R.  12120. 
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and  travel  expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  trade  and  industry,  and  distribu- 
tive occupation  subjects.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it 
is  possible  to  reimburse  the  states  for  two  thirds  of  the  cost 
of  instruction  when  the  specified  standards  are  maintained  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  instruction. 

The  George-Deen  Act  provided  a specific  grant  or  allotment 
to  the  states  of  .§1,254,000  annually  for  distributive  education. 
Federal  allotments  under  the  Act  were  matched  by  the  states  on 

a 50  per  cent  basis  until  June  30 , 1942.  Subsequent  to  that 

* 

date,  the  matching  percentage  was  supposed  to  have  increased 
10  per  cent  each  year  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1947  at  which  time  the  states  were  required  to  match 
Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  George-Barden  Act 

The  George-Barden  Act-^was  passed  by  the  79th  Congress 

and  became  a law  on  August  1 , 1946  . This  Act  replaced  the 

George-Deen  Act  of  1936  relating  to  vocational  education. 

Under  the  George-Barden  Act~^  section  three  (b)  the 

-^George-Barden  Act,  Public  Law  No.  586,  79th  Congress. 

■^George-Barden  Act,  Public  Law  No . 586,  79th  Congress, 
Section  Three  (b) . 
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following  provisions  are  made: 

The  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
paragraphs  (l)  to  (4),  inclusive,  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for  assisting  the 
several  States  and  Territories  for  the  purposes 
therein  specified  in  the  ms.intenance  of  adequate 
programs  of  administration,  supervision,  and 
teacher-training,  for  salaries  and  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  vocational  counselors,  supervisors 
and  teachers,  teacher-trainers , directors  of  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  guidance,  for 
securing  necessary  educational  information  and  data 
as  a basis  for  the  proper  development  of  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance;  for 
training  and  work -experience  training  programs  for 
out-of-school  youths;  for  training  programs  for 
apprentices;  for  purchase  or  rent  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  vocational  instruction;  provided  that 
all  expenditures  for  the  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan  for  vocational  education. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  clearly  stipulate  that  the  only  persons  eligible  for 
enrollment  in  Federally  aided  distributive  education  classes  are 
workers  who  are  already  employed  in  distributive  occupations  and 
that  instruction  in  such  classes  shall  be  confined  to  vocational 
or  related  distributive  subjects  that  are  supplemental  to  the 
daily  employment . 

At  the  present  time  the  George-Barden  Act  provides  a 
Specific  grant  to  the  states  of  $2,500,000  annually  for  dis- 
tributive education.  Federal  allotments  under  the  Act  are  to  be 
matched  by  State  and  local  funds  or  both  on  a 100  per  cent  basis. 
After  June  30,  1951,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 


appropriat ed 


shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 


equipment . 
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Vocation  Opportunities 

Investigation  into  the  relative  importance  of  the  retail 
store  in  the  field  of  employment  brings  to  light  the  following 
data: 

RETAIL  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES14  

Full-time  Employees  Fayroll  for  Week  Average  Weekly  Wage  Rate 

a ,681, 877  163,475,958  |23.67 


In  view  of  the  above  one  can  better  understand  Dr.  Kenneth 

Haas^-5  when  he  points  out  that: 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  youths  18  to  19  years 
of  age  find  their  first  employment  in  distributive 
occupations  each  year.  An  additional  130,000  persons 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  enter  the  distributive 
field  each  year,  many  of  them  from  other  occupations. 
Relatively  f ew  of  those  entering  the  distributive 
occupations  have  had  any  effective  vocational  train- 
ing for  their  employment.  Largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  employees  the 
rate  of  labor  turn-over  in  retail  stores  is  extremely 
high,  probably  25  per  cent  or  more  annually.  Much 
of  the  labor  turn-over  and  many  of  the  business 
failures  can  be  traced  directly  to  incompetency  of 
personnel,  due  to  lack  of  adequate  training.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  adequate  and  appropriate  training 
for  owners,  managers,  executives  and  storeworkers 
would  result  in  a more  economical  and  efficient 
merchandising  method,  a reduction  in  labor  turn- 
over, and  a consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 


^"Employment  Payrolls,  and  Average  Weekly  Full-time  Wage 
by  Occupational  Groups  for  Retail  Trade,  1939.’  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States , 1942 , United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

15naas , Kenneth  B.,  Cooperative  Part-Time  Training  Pro- 
grams, Vocational  Bulletin  No.  205 , United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  1939,  p .5 . 
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Haasl6  continued  on  with  his  discussion  of  the  need  for 


distributive  education  to  say  the  following: 

A great  number  of  individuals  18  to  19  years 
of  age  are  engaged  in  selling  occupations.  A con- 
siderable number  of  youth  under  18  years  of  age 
find  employment  in  distributive  occupations.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  selling  occupations 
provide  employment  for  enough  youths  in  almost  any 
community  large  enough  to  support  a high  school  to 
Justify  an  investigation  of  the' desirability  of 
offering  high  school  instruction  in  the  retail 
occupations . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  size,  history,  and 
present  trends,  retailing  is  an  important  field  of 
business.  The  future  of  retailing  is  difficult  to 
predict,  but  it  is  known  that  trade  has  continued 
to  increase  in  the  past  twenty  years  and  this  in- 
crease will  likely  continue.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  both  small  and  large 
stores  will  increase  from  time  to  time.  This  will 
result  in  a constantly  increasing  and  persistent 
demand  for  well -educated  and  well-trained  store 
workers . 


The  Need  for  Training  Distributive  Workers 

Another  aspect  to  be  considered  is  that  the  average  person 
is  becoming  more  and  more  intelligent  concerning  his  part  in 
distribution.  He  is  more  aware  of  the  value  of  his  dollar  and 
he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  learn  how  to  spend  wisely.  Take  for 
example,  the  growth  of  consumer  organization,  consumer  educa- 
tion, and  consumer  legislation  as  proof  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  uget— your-money ’ s -worth”  campaign.  The  consumer 

l6Ibid.,  p.9. 
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has  discovered  through  trial  and  error  that  more  than  half  his 
dollar  is  going  into  the  costs  of  distribution,  and  that  he  has 
a right  to  expect  top  quality  merchandise  and  intelligent, 
satisfactory  service  for  the  price  he  has  to  pay. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  consumer,  the  larger 
retailer  has  set  up  training  courses  to  insure  a competent, 
efficient  sales  force.  Because  of  his  sales  volume,  he  has 
been  able  to  take  on  these  added  expenses  which,  in  the  end, 
result  in  savings  because  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  his 
business.  This  procedure  obviously  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
the  small  retailer,  who  often,  in  consequence,  must  close  his 
door  and  go  out  of  business.  This  situation,  detrimental  to 
the  retailer  as  well  as  the  consumer,  can  be  avoided  now 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

Banks-*- ^ goes  on  to  say  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  distributive  education: 

If  the  multitude  of  people  who  enter  the 
distributive  occupations  annually  are  to  be  given 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  how  to  render 
intelligent  service  to  customers,  employers,  and 
society,  organized  education  of  some  kind  should 
be  provided  for  them.  Furthermore,  properly 
administered  education  will  help  prevent  the 
economic  and  emotional  waste  resulting  when  those 
with  aptitudes  for  selling  follow  other  kinds  of 
work;  and  those  with  no  aptitude  for  selling  try 
to  make  progress  in  an  occupational  field  for 
which  they  are  not  adapted. 


■^Banks,  Murray,  A Program  of  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  for  the  Millville . New  Jersey . Hirnh  School,  Doctorate 
Thesis,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  1942,  p.  18. 


Mr.  John  G.  Kirk1®  accurately  noted  that: 

At  present  comparatively  few  retail  establish- 
ments are  managed  scientifically,  for  the  well- 
trained  and  gifted  merchants  probably  do  not  number 
one  per  cent  of  the  total.  Many  of  these  retail 
establishments  are  small,  independent  concerns  con- 
ducted by  people  who  are  often  unprepared  and  un- 
trained for  the  tasks  they  have  undertaken.  They 
guide  their  businesses  entirely  by  intuition  and 
the  result  is  failure  and  needless  expense  to  the 
consumers . 


Federally  Aided  Programs 


During  1947  federally  aided  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  distributive  occupations  were  in  operation  in 
44  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Ho  such  programs  were  in  operation  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Rhode 
Island  and  Wyoming.11 

A very  important  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  distribu- 
tive program  is  that  business  firms  and  their  employees  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of  training  and  have 
also  learned  how  to  avail  themselves  in  a fuller  measure  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  distributive  education.1® 

1®Kirk,  John  G.,  "Need  for  Preparatory  Training  for  Dis- 
tributive Trades,"  The  Journal  of  Business  Education , April, 
1939,  p.  17. 

^Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  Stats  Boards  for  Vocational 
Education  t June  30,  1947,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.D.,  p.  15 . 
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The  Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  loca- 
tional Education  states:-1 

A review  of  the  distributive  programs  in  the 
various  States  reveals  many  unique  and  significant 
developments.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  States  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  distributive  program  serve  the  training  needs 
of  owners  and  managers  of  distributive  businesses 
and  of  workers  employed  in  these  businesses. 

While  many  similar  training  programs  were  to  be 
found  in  the  various  States,  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  method  of  promotion  and  in  the 
adaptation  to  local  training  needs. 

Dorothy  Mauriello22  in  her  survey  of  cooperative  retail 
selling  programs  in  New  England  arrived  at  the  following: 

1.  At  least  25  cooperative  training  pro- 
grams in  retail-selling  are  in  operation  in  New 
England  high  schools  located  in  cities  and  towns 
over  5,000  in  population. 

2.  The  number  of  girls  who  participate  in 
the  training  far  exceeds  the  number  of  boys.  This 
fact  may  be  due  to  the  limited  demand  for  boys  in 
initial  retail  occupations  in  the  New  England  area. 


21Ibid. , p.  21 

Op 

^Kauriello,  Dorothy  M.,  A Study  of  the  Cooperative  Train- 
ing programs  in  Retail  Selling,  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  Eng- 
land , Master’s  Thesis,  School  of  Education,  Boston  University, 
1949,  p.  93. 
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Table  I shows  the  relative  standing  of  the  states  that  are 
participating  in  the  distributive  education  program  in  the  ^ 
United  States. 

TABLE  I 23 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  , AND  MALE  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS 
IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  BY  STATES,  FOR  194?. 


MALE  STUDENTS 

FEMALE  STUDENTS 

TEACHERS 

Alabama 

87 

190 

15* 

Arizona 

33 

15 

3 

Arkansas 

176 

192 

20 

California 

113 

151 

10 

Colorado 

39 

99 

6 

Connecticut 

48 

65 

5 

Delaware 

87 

80 

8 

Florida 

138 

274 

29 

Georgia 

187 

300 

19 

Idaho 

— 

Illinois 

131 

310 

24 

Indiana 

86 

148 

8 

Iowa 

21 

122 

7 

Kansas 

56 

70 

8 

Kentucky 

293 

447 

10* 

Louisians, 

90 

210 

12 

Maine 

5 

30 

2 

Maryland 

8 

75 

4 

Massachusetts 

159 

23 

Michigan 

437 

934 

42 

Minnesota 

62 

76 

10 

Mississippi 

94 

90 

12* 

Missouri 

65 

16 

3 

Montana 

104 

201 

7 

Nebraska 

79 

98 

6 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

28 

60 

5 

New  Jersey 

34 

111 

7 

‘--'’Digest  of  Annual  Resorts  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational 
^aucation , June  30,  1947  9 Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of 
Education,  Y/ashington,  D.  C.,  p.  62;  p.  64. 
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TABLE  I (CONT.) 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  MALE  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS 
IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  BY  STATES,  FOR  1947. 


MALE  STUDENTS 

FEMALE  STUDENTS 

TEACHERS 

New  Mexico 

46 

71 

5 

New  York 

713 

1,329 

106 

North  Carolina 

160 

230 

15 

North  Dakota 

53 

51 

6 

Ohio 

198 

762 

51 

Oklahoma 

140 

266 

17 

Oregon 

70 

202 

9 

Pennsylvania 

27 6 

1,004 

43 

Rhode  Island 

_ 

South  Carolina 

190 

213 

26 

South  Dakota 

38 

73 

7 

Tennessee 

170 

200 

17 

Texas 

516 

759 

30 

Utah 

35 

27 

1 

Vermont 

18 

34 

6* 

Virginia 

234 

392 

32 

Washington 

109 

328 

18 

West  Virginia 

82 

213 

12 

Wisconsin 

— — 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

--- 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

2 

50 

2 

Hawaii 

9 

47 

2 

Puerto  Rico 

26 

61 

11 

* Glasses  taught  by  all-day  teachers. 

The  taole  indicates  that  girls  being  served  by  the  uro- 
grams far  out-number  boys,  a condition  that  should  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AT  MEDFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MEDFORD , MASSACHUSETTS 


Why  Program  at  Medford  Was  Selected 

Medford,  Massachusetts,  is  a residential  and  light  manu- 
facturing city  located  five  miles  northwest  of  Boston  and 
bordered  by  Winchester  and  Malden.  The  department  stores 
utilized  in  the  Medford  distributive  education  program  are 
located  in  these  cities.  Medford  has  a population  of  67,071 J 
a majority  of  the  gainfully  occupied  residents  are  employed 
in  Boston. 


Reactions  of  Cooperating  Stores 

In  order  to  discover  how  stores  cooperating  with  the 
Medford  Distributive  Education  Program  reacted  toward  the 
program,  a questionnaire2^  was  formulated  and  a sampling  was 
made  of  five  cooperating  stores. 

The  returns  received  from  this  questionnaire  were  as 
follows:  Five  were  in  agreement  with  the  statement,  "I  think 

the  training  given  at  Medford  High  School  is  of  a practical 
nature  and  has  helped  the  students  to  be  more  cooperative. 
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The  respondents  were  unanimously  in  agreement  with  the 
statement,  "I  think  the  training  offered  at  Medford  High  School 
has  helped  the  students  to  be  more  understanding  when  meeting 
the  customer." 

All  felt  that  "the  training  has  helped  the  students  to 
understand  the  opportunities  of  retail  work,”  and  all  replied 
"yes"  to  the  question,  "Do  you  have  plans  to  employ  permanently 
in  your  organization  students  trained  in  the  cooperative  course 
at  Medford  High  School  after  they  graduate?" 

All  but  one  replied  "yes"  to  the  question,  "Do  you  attempt 
to  give  the  cooperative  student  experience  in  different  areas 
during  their  training  period?"  In  answer  to  the  question, 

"Does  the  training  department  give  additional  training  to  the 
cooperative  student  beyond  the  initial  training  received  when 
entering  employment?"  three  replied  "yes";  the  others  said  that 
no  further  training  was  provided  for  anyone  in  their  firms 
after  being  given  their  initial  training. 

The  reply  to  the  question,  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
cooperate  with  this  program  when  there  will  be  sufficient  full- 
time adult  help  available?"  was  unanimously  "yes ." 

Four  replied  "no" , one  "yes"  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
feel  that  these  cooperative  students  are  too  young  to  fill 
positions  on  the  selling  floor?" 

No  suggestions  could  be  offered  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  suggestions  do  businessmen  have  for  improvement  of  work 
relations  between  cooperative  students  and  permanent  employees?' 
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The  five  training  directors  interviewed  felt  that  to  their 
knowledge,  no  problem  existed  between  permanent  workers  and 
distributive  education  students.  The  directors  stated  that 
the  permanent  employees  took  a serious  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents and  offered  them  whatever  help  they  could  in  performing 
duties  assigned  them. 

All  were  satisfied  and  had  no  suggestions  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Do  you  have  any  suggestions  regarding  working 
hours  for  cooperative  students?" 

Three  checked  the  letter  "c" , two  checked  the  letter  "a" 
and  none  checked  the  letter  "b"  in  answer  to , "Please  check 
the  techniques  and  procedures  used  to  evaluate  cooperative 
students : 

a.  Supervisor’s  evaluation  based  on  her  own  observations. 

b.  Recommendations  of  service  executive  or  _. 

c.  Composite  rating  of  above. 

In  reply  to , "Please  check  the  primary  factors  considered 
in  evaluating  cooperative  students?" 

a.  Complaints  of  customers. 

b.  Errors  made  in  salesbook. 

“ c.  Promptness  in  report  for  work. 

d.  Volume  of  sales. 

Two  checked  all  four,  one  did  not  use  methods  listed  hut  rated 
on  "Job  Performance" , "Ability  to  execute  assignments  satis- 
factorily," another  checked  "c"  and  "d"  but  also  added  "Ability 
to  get  along  with  other  people"  and  "Cooperation." 


The  fifth 
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uses  a form25  of  his  own. 

All  replied  that  a definite  need  exists  for  training  in 
distributive  education.  The  reason  for  the  need  most  fre- 
quently given  was  that  training  received  on  a cooperative 
basis  was  usually  more  efficient  than  that  offered  on  any 
other  basis,  and  that  it  made  more  efficient  workers  of  the 
trainees . 

The  directors  of  training  in  the  five  cooperating  stores 
that  were  used  in  this  survey  were  asked  in  question  13  to 
give  their  opinions  of  the  value  of  Medford's  cooperative 
training  program.  The  replies  were  as  follows: 

"Fine!  For  student,  community,  and  retailer. 

Retail  business  needs  young  blood." 

"Students  seem  to  have  a tno rough  background  and 
training.  Program  is  very  cooperative  and  help- 
ful." 

"An  outstanding  program." 

"We  value  all  cooperative  programs  in  which  we 
are  engaged  and  feel  that  they  are  beneficial 
to  both  our  organization  ana  the  community." 

"Very  valuable." 

Each  expressed  a desire  to  retain  their  distributive 
education  part-time  student  for  full-time  employment  after 
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graduation,  providing  they  met  the  standards  of  the  store.  Each 
stated  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  more  responsibility  was 
given  to  the  student,  there  was  a noticeable  improvement  in  the 
trainee's  personality.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  a,  student, 
after  completing  the  cooperative  retail  training  program,  was 
more  efficient  and  desirable  than  one  who  was  not  so  trained. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RECRUITING  AND  ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


The  recruiting  of  students  for  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  is  a task  that  requires  much  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  te3,cher-coordinator  and  guidance  director. 

Dr.  Banks2^  has  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
distributive  occupations  training  program: 

The  distributive  occupations  require  both 
mental  and  manipulative  skills  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  them  beyond  those  ordinarily 
assumed  to  be  necessary.  Those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  training  for  these  occupations, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  selected. 

The  success  of  a training  program  of  this 
type  depends  in  a large  measure  upon  the  pupil 
relationship  practices  which  are  established  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  program. 


Promotional  Efforts  to  Secure  Student  Enrollment 

The  purpose  of  the  promotional  plan  in  Medford  is  to 
place  before  the  students  all  the  information  available  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  preparing  for  retail-selling  and 
store  service  positions  in  such  a manner  that  those  to  whom 
store  work  appeals  will  be  stimulated  into  enrolling  in  the 

2o Banks , Murray , A Program  of  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  for  Millville , New  J ersey , High  School , Doctorate 
Thesis,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  1942,  p.  62. 
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distributive  occupations  course. 

During  the  school  term,  student  interest  in  the  distri- 
butive education  course  is  developed  by: 

1.  Holding  “Open  House,”  at  which  exhibits  prepared 
by  the  students  of  the  cooperative  retail-selling 
program  are  displayed. 

2.  Giving  out  folders  and  leaflets  containing  in- 
formation about  the  course. 

3.  Holding  an  assembly,  permission  for  which  has 
been  arranged  with  the  principal. 

4.  Having  a style  show  during  the  year. 


Individuals  Who  Recruit  the  Students 

The  guidance  of  the  students  at  Medford  High  into  the 
cooperative  retail-selling  program  is  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher-coordinator . The  guidance  director, 
the  principal  and  personnel  counselors,  however,  supply  much 
valuable  and  helpful  data  to  aid  in  evaluating  students  for 
admission.  The  final  admission  of  the  student  rests  with  the 
teacher-coordinator. 


Recruiting  and  Admission 

After  the  third-quarter  marks  are  in,  the  business  stu- 
dents begin  to  plan  the  schedule  of  courses  which  they  will 
take  in  their  senior  year.  The  teacher-coordinator  arranges 
with  Mr.  Leonard,  Principal  of  the  high  school,  to  hold  an 
assembly,  and  these  students  are  invited  to  attend. 
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On  their  way  into  the  assembly  hall,  a promotional 
bulletin^?  prepared  by  the  teacher-coordinator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  printing  department  of  the  vocation  school,  is  given 
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to  each  student . 

A film,  "We  Choose  Retailing,” is  shown  first.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  to  have  a representative  from  tne  personnel 
department  of  one  of  the  department  stores  in  Boston  as  a 
guest  speaker.  Another  guest  speaker  is  one  of  the  former 
distributive  occupations  students,  and,  between  these  two 
addresses,  clear  and  concise  information  is  given  of  the 
advantages  of  the  program  to  a career. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  each  student  who  wishes  to 
be  considered  for  admission  to  the  course  in  distributive  educa- 
tion is  given  an  application  blank  to  fill  out  and  to  submit 
to  the  teacher-coordinator. 

The  admission  of  candidates  to  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  in  cooperative  retail-selling  is  based  on  ratings 
that  are  obtained  from  scores  in  five  areas: 

1 . At t endanc  e . 

2.  Retail -selling  aptitude  test. 

3.  Scholastic  ability  test. 

4.  Scholarship  records. 

5.  Interviews. 
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Appendix  C . 

^"We  Choose  Retailing." 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


Detroit  Retail  Trade  Board, 
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Attendance 

The  teacher-coordinator  obtains  the  necessary  information 


regarding  the  applicant’s  attendance  from  the  permanent  record 


cards  in  the  high  school  office. 

The  rating  given  each  student 

Number  of  Absences 

no  absences 
1-5  absences 
6-10  absences 
11-15  absences 
16-20  absences 

Anyone  having  more  tnan  twenty 


is  figured  as  follows: 

Number  of  Points 

20  points 
18  points 
16  points 
14  points 
12  points 

aosences  receives  no  credit 


Aptitude  Test 

The  guidance  department  administers  "The  Detroit  Retail 
Selling  Inventory,  Form  A",  published  by  the  Public  Schools  Pub-  • 
lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  all  the  students  who 
have  applied  for  admission  to  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gram. This  test  covers  personality,  intelligence,  checking  and 
arithmetic.  After  the  tests  have  been  scored,  the  25  names  with 
the  highest  scores  are  submitted  to  the  teacher-coordinator, 
who  interviews  these  students. 


Scholastic  Ability  Test 

The  guidance  department  furnishes  the  teacher-coordinator 
with  the  intelligence  quotient  of  each  student  who  has  applied 
for  the  course,  and,  as  a rule,  only  those  with  an  intelligence 
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quotient  of  100  or  better  are  accepted. 


Scholarship  Records 


7/hen  the  teacher-coordinator  receives  the  applications  of 
those  interested  in  the  distributive  education  program,  her 
first  task  is  to  look  up  their  scholarship  record.  This  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  the  permanent  record  cards  in  the 
high  school  office.  The  student  is  rated  as  follows: 

First,  the  teacher-coordinator  is  interested  in 
the  grades  received  up  to  and  including  the  students’ 
junior  year.  The  credit  given  for  grades  is  as 
follows : 

A's  are  given  five  points 

B’s  are  given  four  points 

G’s  are  given  three  points 

D's  are  given  two  points 

Second,  the  teacher-coordinator  is  interested  in 
knowing  if  the  student  has  taken  any  of  the  following 
subjects  during  her  high  school  career: 

1.  Introduction  to  Retailing 

2.  Textiles  and  Non-Textiles 

3.  English 

4.  History 

5.  Business  lav;  or  Typewriting 


Interviews 


Before  the  interview,  each  personnel  counselor  is  given 
the  following  instructions: 

Using  a five-point  scale,  interviewers  are  asked 
to  judge  each  candidate  as  a prospective  employee 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personality,  appearance,  in- 
terest and  work  experience.  Candidates  are  to  be 
rated  A,  B,  C,  C-,  or  D according  to  the  following  in- 


terpretations:  "A"  outstanding,  "B"  above  average, 

"C"  average,  "C-”  below  average,  mD”  poor.  In 
order  that  all  interviewers  use  the  same  basis  in 
judging  candidates,  the  following  factors  are 
suggested  for  consideration  in  arriving  at  the 
rating  to  be  assigned  each  candidate: 

Personality : Cheerfulness,  enthusiasm, 

likeableness,  tone  of  voice,  manner  of 

speaking. 

Appearance : Personal  neatness,  clothing, 

carriage  and  posture,  attractiveness  or 
good  looks. 

Interest : Genuine  or  exploratory. 

Each  interviewer  is  assigned  a number  of  students,  who 
have  cards  with  their  names  and  courses  on  them . The  coun- 
selor completes  the  interview  and  writes  her  evaluation  on 
the  card,  which  is  kept  by  the  teacher-coordinator  for  future 
reference . 

The  scores  in  the  five  areas  are  based  op  100,  that  is 
20  points  for  attendance,  20  points  for  Retail-selling  Apti- 
tude Test,  10  points  for  scholastic  ability  test,  20  points 
for  scholarship  records,  and  30  points  for  the  interview. 

T.fhen  the  techniques  used  in  the  five  areas  are  completed, 
the  teacher-coordinator  prepares  a chart  similar  to  the 
following  to  enable  her  to  select  the  top  25  students  to  be 
accepted  into  the  distributive  education  program  for  the 
following  year. 
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Students  who  are  under  the  age  of  16  are  not  eligible  for 
this  program,  because  they  cannot  work  in  any  of  the  stores 
that  cooperate  with  the  school.  This  is  understood  before  any 

f 

of  the  above  testing  is  started  for  the  admission  of  applicants. 


SAMPLE  CHART  REVEALING  FACTORS  CONSIDERED  IN 
ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION  COOPERATIVE  RETAIL  SELLING  PROGRAM 


Student 1 s 
Name 

Attend- 

ance 

Apti- 

tude 

Test 

Inter- 

views 

Scholar- 

ship 

I A. 

Total 
Pts . 

Rating 

20 

20 

30 

20 

10 

100 

Mary  Adams 

18 

20 

30 

18 

10 

96 

1 

Anne  Smith 

20 

18 

20 

20 

10 

88 

2 

Jessie  Bennett 15 

15 

25 

15 

10 

83 

4 

Betty  Clark 

14 

20 

25 

18 

10 

87 

3 

Carol  Jones 

16 

16 

25 

14 

10 

81 

5 

Notification  of  Parents 

Yftien  the  top  25  students  are  determined,  the  following 
application  is  sent  home  to  the  parents  of  the  students,  in 
order  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  course,  and  to  obtain  their 


approval 


Distributive  Education  Program  Application  Blank 


I wish  to  apply  for  admittance  into  the  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Program  Curriculum,  including  class  work  in  English, 
retail  selling,  textiles,  merchandise  information,  store  mathe- 
matics, store  problems,  fashion,  line,  color,  and  design,  win- 
dow display,  advertising  and  marketing,  and  physical  education; 
and  including  enough  practical  experience  in  stores  to  average 
fifteen  hours  a week. 

While  the  school  attempts  to  arrange  a program  that  will 
enable  pupils  to  attend  school  from  8:00  to  about  11:00,  and  to 
provide  work  in  the  stores  for  four  hours  during  the  afternoon, 

I understand  that  this  is  not  always  possible  because  the 
stores  will  employ  pupils  only  at  such  times  as  they  actually 
need  them.  I,  therefore,  agree  to  accept  work  in  the  stores  at 
any  time  during  the  afternoon  and  on  Saturdays  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  employment  by  the  teacher-coordinator. 

If  accepted  for  this  course,  I agree  not  to  be  tardy  nor 
absent  from  either  school  or  store  for  any  reason  that  would 
not  be  accepted  as  a legitimate  excuse  by  the  store  in  which  I 
am  employed. 

If  accepted  for  this  course,  I agree  to  submit  all  com- 
plaints or  grievances  regarding  either  store  or  school  work  to 
the  teacher-coordinator,  Miss  McKay,  and  not  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  with  supervisors  or  other  employees  of  the  stores  in 
which  I am  employed.  I understand  that  I cannot  give  up  my 
position  in  my  store  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
teacher-coordinator . 


(Pupil's  Signature)  

I give  my  approval  to  the  above  request. 

(Parent's  Signature)  


No  student  is  accepted  in  the  program  unless  the  parent 
signs  the  above  application,  and  each  blank  is  filed  by  the 
teacher-coordinator  in  the  student’s  personal  file,  which  is 
started  by  the  teacher-coordinator  as  soon  as  the  student  is 
accepted . 

Now  that  the  admission  of  the  students  hs,s  been  completed, 
one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  teacher-coordinator  is  to 
hand  out  the  following  rules  and  regulations* 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Attendance . We  regret  we  shall  have  to  ask  pupils  who  are 
absent  too  frequently  from  either  school  or  work  to  withdraw 
from  this  course. 

Punctuality  * Pupils  must  be  punctual  at  school  and  work. 

Changes  in  Positions . No  changes  in  positions  can  be 
made  unless  first  approved  by  your  Director  and  Teacher,  Miss 
McKay . 

Familiarity . Avoid  familiarity  in  business  contacts. 

Type  of  Work . Your  school  work  must  be  of  passing  grade 
in  order  to  continue  in  this  course. 

Store  Work . Pupils  are  potential  candidates  for  buyer’s 
positions  in  the  stores,  therefore,  your  store  work  must  be 
of  high  grade.  The  following  are  some  good  rules  to  abide  by: 

1.  Cooperate  with  co-workers. 

2.  Show  interest  in  the  work. 
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3.  Be  careful  of  your  daily  appearance. 

4.  Assume  a business-like  attitude. 

Remember  you  are  a representative 
of  the  store. 

Records  in  Store.  Be  careful  in  signing  your  attendance 
record  sheet  in  the  store,  date,  time,  and  signature  must  be 
written  only  by  you. 

Personal  Appearance . This  is  of  great  importance  wnen 
one  works  in  a department  store.  The  proper  attention  and 
care  should,  be  given  to  the  nails,  hair,  make-up,  attire, 
shoes  and  hosiery  at  all  times. 

These  rules  and  regulations  are  applicable  to  Medford 
High  School  because  at  the  present  time  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  is  composed  of  girls  only. 

New  Procedure  Established  at  Medford 
High  for  Recruiting  New  Candidates 

A new  publicity  program  in  distributive  education  has 
been  established  in  order  to  enlist  candidates  for  the  class 
of  1950  at  Medford  High.  With  the  permission  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  an  assembly  of  all  the  junior  girls 
in  business  education  was  called. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Medford  was 
asked  to  act  as  moderator  on  a panel  that  was  to  be  composed 
of  five  members  of  the  distributive  education  program  at  the 
high  school.  A few  weeks  previously,  the  teacher-coordinator 
asked  the  students  in  her  class  to  formulate  questions  that 
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they  thought  prospective  candidates  for  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  might  like  to  hear  answered.  Following  are  some  of 
the  questions  selected  to  be  used: 

1.  Why  did  you  select  the  cooperative  store  training 
program? 

2.  Do  you  think  this  course  has  helped  you  in  per- 
forming your  duties  in  the  retail  store  where 
you  work?  How? 

3.  What  subjects  do  you  study  in  the  cooperative 
store  training  class  and  which  have  you  found 
most  interesting?  Why? 

4.  How  is  this  cooperative  retail  selling  class 
organized  and  operated? 

5.  What  benefits  are  derived  from  working  in  a 
store  other  than  the  financial  benefits? 

5.  Are  there  more  opportunities  for  advancement 
in  a large  department  store  than  in  a small 
retail  store?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  positions  held  by  students 
besides  selling? 

8.  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
enter  this  course? 

9.  Does  the  store  personnel  rate  your  performance 
while  on  the  job?  How  often  and  what  are  you 
rated  on? 

Each  student  on  the  panel  was  prepared  to  answer  five 
questions  as  they  were  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  At  the  end  of  the  panel  discussion,  the  assembly 
was  thrown  open  for  a question  and  answer  period.  At  the 
completion  of  this  period,  a former  student  of  the  distributive 
education  program,  who  is  now  an  assistant  buyer  for  one  of 
the  Boston  department  stores,  gave  an  address  on  the  oppor- 
tunities available  for  students  in  retail  selling. 
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Boys5  Program 


For  the  first  time  at  Medford  High  School,  a distributive 
education  program  for  boys  is  to  be  established.  An  assembly 
of  all  juniors  from  every  department  was  called  and  75  boys 
applied  for  admission.  They  were  given  an  aptitude  test  and 
are  now  (Spring,  1949)  waiting  to  be  interviewed.  Between  20 
and  25  boys  will  be  admitted  to  the  program,  which  is  expected 
to  prove  interesting,  since  this  is  the  first  time  Medford 
has  been  allowed  to  draw  on  all  departments  in  the  school. 

The  teacher-coordinator  feels  that  an  outstanding  group  will 
be  admitted  to  this  first  boys'  class  in  distributive  educa- 
tion at  Medford  High  School. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  OF 
MEDFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


According  to  Banks25  "The  ideal  cooperative  course 
should  teach  the  student  to  do  better  those  desirable  acti- 
vities that  he  will  do  anyway.”  Shapiro5^  has  the  following 
to  say  about  the  cooperative  selling  program  from  management 
point  of  view: 

Merchants  look  to  cooperative  selling  programs  to: 

1.  Prepare  trained  and  effective  store 
personnel . 

2.  Acquaint  trainees  with  specific  store 
systems  and  methods. 

3.  Provide  a source  from  which  future 
full-time  workers  will  be  chosen. 

4.  Upgrade  the  level  of  store  personnel. 

5.  Promote  greater  consumer  service  and 
goodwill . 

6 . Impress  upon  the  trainee  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a vital  link  in  our  dis- 
tributive system. 

7.  Create  a confident  and  well-rounded 
worker  with  a fuller  understanding  of 
3tore  relations. 


253anks , Murray , A Program  of  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  for  Millville . IT ew  Jersey , High  School,  Doctorate 
Thesis,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  1942,  p.  5 

55Shapiro , Harold  S.,  Part-time  Cooperative  Retail - 
Selling.  Program  in  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Massachusetts . , 
Bo soon  University,  Scbool  of  Education,  1944,  p.  21. 


Courses 

The  following  are  the  subjects  required  in  the  dis- 
tributive education  program  at  Medford  nigh  School, 

1.  English 

2.  Retail  Salesmanship 

3 . Textiles 

4.  Merchandise  Information 

5.  Economics  of  Retailing 

6 . Job  Orientation 

7.  Store  Mathematics 

8.  Store  Problems 
9 • Fashion 

10.  Line,  Color  and  Design 

11.  Display 

12.  Advertising  and  Marketing 

13.  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Hours  for  School  Instruction 

School  instruction  is  offered  to  the  distributive 
education  students  for  four  periods  daily. 

The  foregoing  list  appears  to  be  a heavy  program  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  students  attend  class 
only  three  hours  a day:  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 

eleven.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and 
the  subjects  spread  out  over  the  periods,  as  illustrated  by 
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program  cards  in  appendix 


School  Credits 

The  distributive  education  students  receive  credit  for 
the  cooperative  retail  training  course  equal  to  credit 
received  for  other  courses  required  for  graduation. 

Instruction 

The  teacher-coordinator  does  the  instructing,  except  in 
English,  physical  education  and  health.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  English  department  cooperates  with  the  teacher- 
coordinator  in  teaching  English.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  oral  aspects  of  grammar,  sentence  structure,  retail 
terminology,  vocabulary  building,  store  forms,  oral  reports 
based  upon  professional  articles  and  news  items  contained  in 
trade  journals  common  to  the  field  of  retailing. 

The  physical  education  and  health  class  is  conducted 
by  the  regular  teacher  in  this  field  at  the  high  school. 
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Job  Orientation 


The  job  orientation  part  of  the  distributive  education 
program  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  also  of  primary 
importance  to  the  stores , as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
store's  training  personnel  are  continuously  giving  refresher 
courses  to  all  employees,  along  with  maintaining  a large 
personnel  force  for  their  guidance  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  covered  in  the  school 
program  which,  when  the  student  becomes  a full-time  employee, 
carry  over  into  their  work: 

1.  Preparation  for  interview,  good  business  manners 
and  attitudes 

2.  Personal  hygiene 

3 . Grooming 

4.  Store  dress  regulations 

5.  Store  relationships 

6.  Store  rules 

7.  Labor  laws,  and  personnel  rating  systems 

8.  Problems  of  initial  employment 

9.  Store  system 

10.  Employees'  rights 

During  the  second  week  of  school,  a "Good  Grooming 
Schedule"^-  is  given  to  each  student  to  be  filled  out  at 
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home  and  returned  to  the  teacher-coordinator. 

The  Bristol-Myers  Company  of  New  York  supplied  a great 
deal  of  material,  on  request,  that  is  used  successfully  in 
this  course  of  personal  hygiene,  grooming  and  posture. 

A lecture  is  given  by  the  teacher-coordinator  on  "Pre- 
paration of  an  Interview."  The  students  take  notes,  and  then 
have  a choice  of  doing  a project  of  either  a notebook  or  poster 
on  what  to  wear  when  going  for  an  interview  and  when  working 
on  the  job. 


Retail  Salesmanship 

Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a notebook  in  "Retail 
Salesmanship,"  and  as  the  following  techniques  are  presented 
and  explained,  notes  are  written  in  the  notebook  by  each  stu- 
dent : 

1 . Learning  approach  in  selling 

2.  Learning  the  customer^  wants  and  motive  for 
buying 

3.  Learning  the  customers  point  of  view 

4.  Learning  service  factors  in  selling 

5.  Meeting  the  customer 

6 . Handling  the  merchandise  properly 

7.  Presenting  the  merchandise 

8.  Helping  the  customer  decide 

9.  Meeting  objections 

10.  Closing  the  sale 

11  ♦ Learning,  suggestion, ,_a.el1  ing  
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After  the  principles  and  techniques  of  selling  have  been 
covered,  considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  group  discussions 
of  common  problems  found  in  actual  selling  experiences . 

i 

Textiles  and  Merchandise  Information 

A detailed  study  of  the  various  classifications  of 
merchandise  is  made.  Emphs.sis  is  placed  upon  origin,  con- 
struction, use  and  selling  points  of  consumer  goods.  The 

broad  classification  of  this  study  is  concerned  with  textiles 
- 

and  non-textiles.  In  textiles,  swatches  of  each  basic  type 
of  cloth  are  made  available  to  each  student  for  study. 

Economics  of  Retailing 

This  segment  of  the  program,  because  of  store  employment, 
is  easily  motivated.  The  organization  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  retailing  is  explained  in  a very  brief  manner: 

1.  Interpretation  of  the  history  and  development 
of  retailing  in  the  United  States 

2.  Types  of  Stores: 

a.  Specialty  stores 

b.  Department  stores 

c.  General  stores 

d.  Chain  stores 

e.  Cooperative  stores 

3.  Line  and  staff  store  organization 

4.  Classification  of  store  positions 
. Functions  of  management 
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Relation  of  first-line  workers  to  supervisors, 
to  over-all  store  objectives 
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Store  Mathematics 

Store  mathematics  is  another  very  important  part  of  the 
training  given  to  the  students  in  the  distributive  education 
program.  The  ratings  given  to  the  students  as  part-time 
workers  and  later  as  permanent  workers  depend  largely  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  mathematics.  The  following  are  the  items 
which  are  emphasized  very  strongly: 

1.  Four  fundamental  processes  of  mathematics 

2.  Trade  use  of  common  fractions  and  decimals 

3.  Simple  percentages: 

a.  Taxes,  commissions,  mark-up,  and  selling 
prices 

4.  Correct  writing  of  numbers  for  sales  check 
purposes  of  accuracy  and  speed 

5.  Tallies 

6.  Cash  register  operation  and  making  change 

7.  Selling  cost  of  employee 

Fashion 

The  importance  of  fashion  in  the  business  world  of  today 
and  how  fashion  has  affected  and  increased  business  are  dis- 
cussed. The  adapting  of  particular  fashions  to  different 
types  of  individuals  is  studied  in  detail.  An  analysis  is 
made  of  typical  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  fashion: 
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"fad",  "trend", 


"mode",  "vogue"  and  "style." 


A survey  is  made  of  fashion  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  up  to  the  present  time.  Present-day  fashions  are 
studied  by  consideration  of  current  trends  of  well-known 
designers;  tnis  information  is  obtained  from  fashion  magazines 
and  newspapers . 


Color,  Line  and  Design 

Color,  line  and  design  is  another  important  part  of  the 
distributive  education  program.  A study  of  these  subjects 
can  be  an  asset  to  a student,  as  it  can  bring  out  many  hidden 
talents  which  may  be  developed  and  used  to  advantage. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  which  receive  con- 
sideration: 

1.  Dimensions  of  color  (hue,  value,  chroma) 

a.  Establish  the  need  for  understanding 
the  uses , with  respect  to  dress  and 
home  decoration 

2.  Color  groupings  and  harmonies: 

a.  In  dress  and  home  furnishings 

3.  Definition  of  design: 

a.  Balance  and  proportion 

b.  Effect  of  lines  on  the  figure 

1.  Straight,  curved,  horizontal 

4.  Application  of  line  and  design  in  dress  and 

home  decoration 
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Display 


A study  of  display  can  develop  an  ability  to  do  display 
work  ana  result  in  encouraging  a student  to  continue  in  this 
field  on  her  own,  or  it  may  enable  her  to  obtain  a position 
in  a department  store  where  this  ability  can  be  developed  and 
utilized . 

The  folio  wing  are  discussed  and  interpreted  in  the 
course : 

1.  History  and  development  of  display  in  the 
United  States 

2.  importance  of  display 

3.  Function  of  display 

4.  Types  of  display:  institutional;  seasonal; 

special  events;  formal  and  informal  balance 

5.  Interior  and  window  display 

6.  Spot  and  mass  display 

7.  Simple  show  card  writing 

8.  Cost  of  display 

Opportunities  are  given  for  students  to  engage  in  display 
activities  through  class  display  projects.  Shadow-boxes 
are  furnished  by  the  vocational  school,  and  students  are 
allowed  to  set  up  whatever  display  they  wish. 

Advertising 

Advertising  is  taught  on  an  elementary  level.  Studies 
are  made  of  advertisements  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  The 
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important  parts  of  the  advertisements  are  pointed  out  and  ex- 
plained to  the  students  by  the  teacher-coordinator.  The  stu- 
dents are  then  encouraged  to  try  their  hands  at  writing  ad- 
vertising copy  in  the  field  of  their  interest.  This  procedure 
also  enables  the  students  to  utilize  any  artistic  ability  they 
may  possess  by  drawing  the  article  for  which  they  are  writing 
the  copy . The  students  study  types  of  copy  and  set  up  an 
advertising  plan  for  the  local  paper  on  any  article  they  may 
select . 

Methods  Used  in  Presenting  the  Subject  Matter 

Some  of  the  methods  used  to  present  the  subject  matter 
to  the  students  are  as  follows: 

1.  Class  discussion  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  the  students  in  their  store  experience. 

2.  Demonstration  sales  by  pupils 

3.  Assignments  and  subsequent  class  discussion 

A.  Lectures  by  the  teacher-coordinator 

3 • Demonstration  sales  by  the  teacher  with  student 
participation 

6.  Manuals  and  projects 

7 • Supplementary  methods  used  in  presenting  the 
subject  matter.  (Field  trips,  visit  to  Art 
Museum) 

e.  Each  student  keeps  a notebook  on  subject 


matter  covered 


Discussion  of  Problems  Encountered  by 
Students  in  their  Store  Practices 

The  most  common  method  used  to  present  the  subject  matter 
is  through  class  discussion  of  problems  encountered  by  the  stu- 
dents in  their  store  practice.  This  method  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  and  vitalizing  of  any  of  the  methods  used. 

After  each  day  spent  in  the  store,  class  discussions  are 
carried  on  and  errors  and  difficulties  talked  over.  As  an  out- 
come of  these  informal  periods,  points  which  are  seemingly 
trivial  when  presented  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  are  seen  to 
1 assume  vital  importance  in  the  actual  business  transaction. 

In  fact,  in  these  conferences  based  on  their  selling  experi- 
ences, the  students  develop  for  themselves  an  understanding  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  success  or  failure  in  retail  selling. 

Demonstration  Sales  by  Students 

This  method  deals  with  the  practical  phases  of  salesman- 
ship, wherein  the  student  is  criticized  on  her  sales  procedure 
and  technique  by  the  other  members  of  the  class  and  the 
teacher-coordinator.  Demonstration  sales  by  students  require  a 
varied  amount  of  native  ability.  Medford  High  School  does  not 
have  a demonstration  sales  counter;  however,  the  students 
bring  in  articles  to  use  as  merchandise  during  demonstration 
sales.  In  each  instance,  the  students  take  turns  in  being  a 
customer  and  salesperson., 


Text  or  Reference  Assignments 


The  method  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  through  text 
or  reference  assignments  and  subsequent  class  discussions 
logically  follows  when  textbooks  are  used. 

It  is  considered  an  adequate  treatment  to  assign  reading 
of  material  which  the  textbook  author  has  discussed  completely 
and  understandably,  with  very  little  necessary  enlargement  by 
the  teacher-coordinator. 

Text  and  reference  books  used  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 


Lectures  by  the  Teacher-Coordinator 

Lectures  are  used  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  The 
teacher-coordinator  has  learned  from  experience  that  the  stu- 
dents show  very  little  interest  in  what  is  being  presented 
unless  they  are  actually  participating  in  the  activities  them- 
selves . 


Demonstration  Sales  by  the  Teacher-Coordinator 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  proper  procedures 
and  techniques  required  in  selling  varied  types  of  merchandise 
are  demonstrated.  The  students  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
among  themselves  what  has  taken  place  in  a question  and  answer 
session  that  follows. 
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Manuals  and  Projects 
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The  teacher-coordinator  at  Medford  has  learned  that  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  distributive  education  program  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  energy  to  complete  assignments  every  night 
after  working  afternoons,  Monday  evening,  and  all  day  Saturday. 
The  students  prefer,  and  get  much  more  pleasure  out  of,  pre- 
paring different  projects  and  manuals  in  the  classroom  and  at 
home.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  use  and  demonstrate  their 
artistic  abilities,  which,  wnen  they  are  discovered  can  be 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  teacner-coordinator . Students  are 
allowed  from  five  to  fifteen  days , according  to  the  nature  of 
the  assignment,  to  complete  these  projects  and  manuals.  The 
teacher-coordinator  sets  up  rigid  standards  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  refuse  to  accept  a project  or  manual  which  does 
not  meet  the  standards. 

In  order  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  type 
of  activity  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  projects 
and  manuals  the  following  list  is  offered: 

1.  Glass  Notebook 

a.  Rules  and  regulations  of  course 

b.  Lecture  notes 

c.  Short  projects  on  special  assignments 

2 . Store  Manual 

a.  Rules  and  regulations 

b.  Store  hours 

c.  Forms  from  store  where  student  is  working 

d.  General  points  covered  by  teacher 

. Textile  Manuals  (Sample  on  following  page) 
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a.  A study  of  cotton  completed  in  first 
quarter 

b.  A study  or  wool  completed  in  second 
quarter 

c.  A stuay  of  rayon  completed  in  third 
quarter 

Fashion  projects 

a.  "Through  the  Ages" 

1.  Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman 

2.  At  least  ten  silhouettes  with  notes 

3.  Material  made  available  by  teacher- 
coordinator 

b.  Trends  in  Fashion 

1 . Fall 

A survey  is  made  of  the  current  trends, 
and  a notebook  is  prepared  containing  samples 
of  the  materials  being  used  in  dresses,  coats, 
and  suits  for  the  season.  The  fashion  maga- 
zines supply  illustrations  of  the  different 
styles  which  are  cut  out  ana  inserted  in  the 
notebooks  if  the  student  is  not  capable  of 
doing  her  own  illustrating. 

2 . Spring 

The  same  procedure  as  above  is  used  in 
preparing  the  spring  fashion  manual . 

c . American  Designers 

1.  May  be  on  any  well-known  American 
designer 

The  student  may  select  any  American 
designer  she  wishes:  dress,  hat,  bag,  or 

shoe;  write  a short  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual; collect  and  paste  in  her  notebook 
whatever  pictures  are  available  of  the 
articles  created  by  the  particular 
designer  she  selected, 

d . Mannikins 

1.  A notebook  composed  of  mannikins  made 
and  dressed  by  students 


2.  Opportunity  to  display  creative  ability 

5 . Color  Project 

a.  Color  charts 

b.  Pictures  to  meet  color  harmonies 

6.  Advertising  Project 
a*  Trade  advertising 

The  advertising  aimed  by  a manufacturer  to- 
ward a distributor,  to  encourage  the  latter  to 
buy  the  product,  so  that  he  in  turn  will  sell  it. 

b.  Retail  advertising 

The  advertising  by  a merchant  or  dealer  designed 
to  influence  the  consumer  to  buy  at  the  merchant's 
or  dealer's  store. 

c.  Students  make  up  own  advertising  which  can  be 
traced  or  drawn 

d.  Illustrating 

1.  Work  done  by  students  in  their  manuals. 

Supplementary  Methods  Used  in  Presenting  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  methods  already  explained,  a number 
of  supplementary  methods  are  used  in  the  presentation  of 
subject  matter. 

Among  these  methods  are: 

1.  Taking  trips  to  stores 

2.  Studying  special  merchandise  reports 

3 . Preparing  student  reports  on  merchandise  research 

4.  Reading  trade  journals 

5 . Reading  fashion  magazines 

5.  Seeing  motion  pictures  and  film  slides 


7.  Studying  shopping  reports 

Outline  for  Textile  Manual 

Prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  textile  manuals,  the 
teacher-coordinator  supplies  the  students  with  all  necessary 
samples  of  the  product  being  written  on  and  a complete  outline 
of  what  should  be  in  the  manual.  The  students  are  not 
restricted  in  their  use  of  any  artistic  ability  they  may 
possess  in  preparing  the  finished  manual. 

The  outline  is  as  follows: 

A.  History  of  

1 . When  first  used 

2.  Used  by  whom 

B.  Sources  of 

1.  Countries  that  produce 
a.  Map  to  illustrate 

C.  Grades  of and  characteristics  of — 

1 . Types  and  sources 

2.  How  to  distinguish  grades  of  

3 . Meaning  of  different  labels  on  

Classification  of  

1 . Samples 

2.  Pictures  out  of  magazines 

E.  Manufacturing  Processes 

F.  Finishing  Processes 

G.  Selling  points  of  — 


Each  student  also  includes  in  the  manual  a fabric 
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sheet33  that  has  been  completely  filled  out. 

Quizzes 

At  the  completion  of  each  unit  of  work,  a quiz  is  given. 
Essay 3^-  and  objec'tive35  quizzes  are  used,  according  to  the 
testing  situation . The  quizzes  are  always  mimeographed. 

The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  leaves  the  teacher- 
coordinator  more  time  to  check  projects  that  have  been  handed 
in,  instead  of  having  to  write  test  questions  on  the  board. 

Textbooks 

Two  textbooks  are  used  in  the  program: 

Brisco,  Norris  A.,  Griffith,  Grace  and  Robinson,  0. 
Preston,  Store  Salesmanship , Prentice-Hall,  3rd 
Edition,  New  York,  1947. 

Potter,  M.D.,  Fiber  to  Fabric , The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1945. 

33App  endix  F. 
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Reference  Books 


The  following  books  are  used  as  reference  books  and  are 
made  available  to  the  students  in  the  school  library  or  in  the 
classroom  library: 

Beckley,  Donald  K.,  Logan,  William  B.,  The  Retail 

Salesperson  At  Work.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc . 

Brice,  Cecil,  Essentials  of  Cashiering » Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1944. 

"Selective  Sales  Promotion  Material  for  Retail  Store 
Personnel,"  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Filene,  Edward  A.,  Next  Step  Fo rward  In  Retailing , 

Kinsport  Press  Incorporated,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
Tilton,  Floy,  White , How  to  Design  and  Make  Smart 

Clothes,  Franklin  White  Incorporated,  285  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Display  World , The  Display  Publishing  Company,  47  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Denny,  Grace  G.,  Fabrics , J .3 . Lippincott  Company, 

New  York,  4th  Edition. 

Chambers,  Bernice  G.,  Color  and  Design  in  Apparel , 
Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  New  York,  1946. 


Pamphlets 


The  following  list  of  pamphlets  are  furnished  by  the 
Merchants  Service  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  They  have  proved  to  be  invaluable. 

1.  Retail  Salesmanship 

2.  Effective  Management  and  Store  Operation 

3.  Pricing  Merchandise  Properly 
A,  Buying  to  Sell  Profitably 

5.  Store  Location 

6.  Establishing  a Retail  Business 

7.  Selling  through  Window  Displays  and  Proper  Lighting 

8.  Display  Selling 

9.  Store  Arrangement 

10.  Advertising  for  More  Sales 

11.  Make  People  Want  to  Trade  with  You. 

12.  Making  Telephone  and  Delivery  Service  Profitable 

13 . Special  Sales 

14.  Credits  and  Collections 

15.  Controlling  Merchandise  and  Expenses 

16.  Departmentalizing  for  Greater  Profits 

17 . Profit  from  Store  Records 

The  Bristol-Myers  Company  of  New  York  supplies  the 
following  pamphlet: 

"Guide  for  a Good  Grooming  Program." 


Magazines 


The  following  magazines  are  used  in  the  classroom  by  the 
students  in  preparation  of  their  projects  and  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  students’  use  by  the  teacher  coordinator: 

1 . "Glamour" 

2.  "Seventeen" 

3.  "Vogue" 

4.  "Charm" 

5.  "Madamoiseile" 

6.  "Department  Store  Economist" 

7.  "Display  World" 

8.  "Harper's  Bazaar" 

Films 

Films  are  used  advantageously  in  this  program.  The  film, 
"We  Choose  Retailing" , distributed  by  the  Detroit  Retail  Trade 
Board,  is  used  in  the  assembly  meeting  to  introduce  the  program 
to  prospective  students.  The  film  "Courtesy",  distributed  by 
the  New  England  Telephone  Company,  is  used  in  teaching  the 
proper  way  to  answer  the  phone.  When  textiles  are  being 
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taught,  films  may  be  obtained  from  manufacturers  to  be  shorn 
in  conjunction  with  lectures  and  projects.  Many  films  should 
be  shown,  as  the  students  gain  a vast  amount  of  knowledge  from 
these  films  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 
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Summary 


Since  all  students  are  employed  on  a part-time  basis  in 
stores,  coordinating  instruction  with  practice  immediately  i 
possible . 

The  methods  found  to  be  especially  effective  in  this 
type  of  training  are  the  discussion-group  method,  the  demon- 
stration method  and  the  case  method  for  salesmanship.  The 
project  method  is  effective  for  the  merchandise  studies. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER-COORDINATOR 
IN  THE  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

This  chapter  discusses  the  importance  of  the  teacher- 
coordinator’s  personality,  the  duties  of  the  teacher-coordina- 
tor, and  the  various  activities  carried  on  by  the  teacher- 
coordinator  with  the  pupils  and  with  the  cooperating  stores. 


Importance  of  the  Teacher-Coordinator’s  Personality 


If  a distributive  education  program  is  to  succeed,  the 
teacher-coordinator  must  be  able  to  command  the  respect  and 
cooperation  of  store  executives  or  owners,  school  administrators 
and  students. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  characteristics  needed  by  the 
teacher-coordinator,  Shapiro^0  has  the  following  to  say: 

All  in  all,  the  job  of  distributive  coordinator 
is  just  one  problem  after  another.  To  be  successful, 
he  must  be  a miracle  man  endowed  with  a many-sided 
make-up.  He  must  in  addition  to  being  a teacher,  be 
a salesman,  a student,  a public  speaker,  a critic,  a 
talent  scout,  a diplomat.  He,  above  all,  must  be 
able  to  take  hard  work  without  complaint  and  without 
losing  his  sense  of  humor  and  good  judgment. 


-^° Shapiro  , Harold  E. , Part -time  Cooperative  Retail -selling, 
Programs  In  The  Secondary  Schools  in  Massachusetts , Boston 
University,  School  of  Education,  1944,  p.  18. 


Haas has  tne  following  to  say  about  the  qualification 


required  of  a teacher-coordinator: 

The  merchant  respects  the  judgment  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  teacher  who  is  well  informed  about  the 
retail  business  in  general  and  about  the  community 
in  particular.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  merchants, 
therefore,  the  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  store  organizations  and  procedure;  knows 
merchandise,  both  textiles  and  non-textiles;  is 
familiar  with  the  local  retail  stores  and  their 
problems;  and  is  acquainted  with  local  store  execu- 
tives . 

In  regard  to  the  developing  of  youth  into  well-rounded 
salespeople,  the  teacher  coordinator,  according  to  Haas^C 
should  have  the  following  teaching  abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  direct  the  growth  of  high 
school  youth  in  acquiring  maximum 
social  and  selling  abilities. 

2.  Ability  to  stimulate  and  direct  pupils 
in  analyzing  their  social  and  selling 
experiences  in  the  store  so  that  they 
may  know  how  to  learn  from  these 
experiences . 

3.  Ability  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
efficient  school-and-store  coopera- 
tive part-time  training  program  for 
beginning  store  workers  and  sales- 
people . 


3?Haas,  Kenneth  B.  , Distributive  Education.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1941,  p.  121. 

3%aas , Kenneth  B.,  Distributive  Education , The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  2nd  Edition,  New  York,  1949,  p.  120. 
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Duties  of  the  Teacher-Coordinator 
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Perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  matter  in  establish 
ing  a successful  distributive  education  program  is  the  work  of 
the  teacher-coordinator.  The  coordinator  is  the  person  respon 
sible  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  distributive 
education  course. 


The  duties  of  the  coordinator  may  be  briefly  outlines  as 


follows : 


1.  To  establish  a program  of  cooperative 
part-time  retail  selling. 


2.  To  collect  and  organize  the  teaching 

material  for  the  course  in  distributive 
education . 


3.  To  interest  businessmen  in  the  program, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  students 
to  work  in  stores.  His  duties  include 
looking  after  working  papers,  keeping 
records,  obtaining  reports,  both  for- 
mal and  informal  on  their  work.  Out 
of  these  reports  grow  material  for 
classroom  work  and  subjects  for  personal 
interviews . 


4.  To  bring  to  the  classroom  criticisms 
which  are  made  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  the  pupils  in  the  stores. 


The  Teacher-Coordinator  and  the  Cooperating  Stores 

The  activities  which  the  teacher-coordinator  carries  on 
with  the  cooperating  stores  include  the  development  of  con- 
tacts with  stores,  and  getting  stores  approved  for  students' 
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employment^ , visiting  store  executives  to  discuss  progress  of 
the  students,  getting  personal  rating  sheets  filled  out  by 
training  directors  for  each  student,  keeping  the  executives  in- 
terested in  the  distributive  education  program,  especially  by 
getting  their  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  by  reawakening 
their  responsibilities  for  training  young  employees. 

Helping  trainees  make  social  adjustments  with  fellow- 
employees  is  a frequent  activity  of  the  teacher-coordinator. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  store  supervisor  is  to 
transfer  the  student  worker  to  a new  job  whenever  she  is 
found  to  be  proficient  in  her  present  duties. 

Some  store  supervisors  ask  permission  to  place  students 
in  different  positions  according  to  the  need  of  the  store.  The 
teacher-coordinator  always  complies  with  these  requests  as 
long  as  the  students  are  not  kept  in  one  particular  position 
too  long. 

The  teacher-coordinator  tries  to  have  as  many  cooperating 
stores  as  possible,  because  she  feels  that  having  a few  girls 
in  many  stores  is  better  than  having  many  girls  in  a few  stores. 
This  procedure  proved  to  be  most  successful  when  the  cooper- 
ating stores  cut  their  personnel  because  of  a recession  in 
business.  An  attempt  is  also  made  by  the  teacher-coordinator 
to  have  students  who  are  especially  gifted  and  capable  in 
display  work  or  other  fields  go  directly  into  the  specific 
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field  where  "the  special  ability  lies,  instead  oi  into  sel — ii  • 
The  teacher-coordinator  attempts  to  place  a girl  in  the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  is  best  prepared. 

The  hours  of  work  are  agreed  upon  by  the  teacher-coordina- 
tor and  the  cooperating  stores,  with  the  teacher-coordinator 
stressing  the  desirability  of  having  the  students  employed 
regularly  so  that  their  training  will  be  continuous  and  so  that 
they  will  not  lose  interest. 

Ratings 

During  the  first  quarter,  the  teacher-coordinator  sends 
to  the  cooperating  stores  special  forms'^0  for  each  student,  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  training  director  of  the  concern  where  the 
student  is  employed.  The  teacher-coordinator  feels  since  the 
program  is  a coordinated  plan  of  instruction  and  the  student  is 
graded  on  her  performance,  there  is  a direct  correlation  between 
subject  matter  taught  and  performance  expected.  The  student  is 
required  to  hand  in  daily  to  the  teacher-coordinator  a report^-! 
of  store  work.  This  report  enables  the  teacher-coordinator  to 
keep  an  accurate  check  on  each  student.  The  teacher  in  her 
daily  follow-up  schedule  feels  that  the  store  is  benefited, 
because  the  student  knows  that  her  grade  depends  upon  her 

^ Appendix  J . 
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efficiency  of  performance,  and  remaining  in  the  distributive 
education  program  is  paramount  to  each  student. 

When  these  ratings  are  returned  to  the  teacher-coordinator 
they  are  shown  to  each  student  so  that  she  may  know  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  making  in  the  store  where  she  is  working. 
This  enables  the  teacher  coordinator,  as  well  as  the  student, 
to  familiarize  herself  with  the  difficulties  that  need  correct- 
ing. It  also  points  out  to  the  teacher-coordinator  the  direc- 
tion in  which  her  assistance  is  needed,  and  she  can  proceed  to 
give  the  proper  remedial  work  to  the  individual  student , 

During  the  remaining  quarters,  a different  rating  form^  is 
sent  out  with  an  accompanying  letter. The  same  procedure  is 
again  followed,  because  the  teacher-coordinator  believes  that 
the  student  will  not  do  her  best  work  if  she  is  not  familiar 
with  the  reaction  of  her  supervisor,  whether  good  or  bad.  This 
procedure  again  gives  the  teacher-coordinator  an  opportunity 
of  helping  each  student  to  solve  whatever  difficulties  may  still 
exist;  and,  if  the  problem  is  not  correctible,  the  student  is 
requested  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 

In  the  Medford  program,  the  teacher-coordinator  visits 
each  student,  on  the  job,  at  least  once  each  week  and  confers 
as  often  as  is  necessary  with  the  training  director  under 

^Appendix  L. 
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whoa©  supervision  the  student  works . The  teacher-coordinator 
thus  keeps  in  close  contact  with  store  procedures,  and  is  in 
this  manner  "best  aole  to  make  school  training  supplement  store 
exnerience . The  teacher— coordinator  also  obtains  invaluaole 
information  which  may  be  used  in  personal  conferences  with  the 
individual  students,  and  which  enables  her  to  suggest  better 
sales  techniques  or  customer  approaches  when  necessary , 

Activities  of  Teacher-Coordinator  and  Students 

The  activity  which  is  most  frequently  carried  on  by  the 
coordinator  is  that  of  giving  the  students  constructive 
criticisms  of  their  work  in  the  stores. 

Other  activities  are  observing  the  work  of  the  students, 
and  conferring  with  the  students  on  placement,  guidance  and 
follow-up . 

At  the  end  of  th©  third  quarter,  any  student  having  an 
“A"  or  "3"  average,  with  an  offer  of  full-time  employment  in 
the  retail  field,  is  allowed  to  leave  school  to  work.  This 
does  not  take  them  out  of  the  school’s  jurisdiction  until 
graduation;  the  teacher-coordinator  checks  regularly  the 
attendance,  attitude,  and  progress  of  each  student  in  this 
status . 
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Following  Up  Employed  Students 


At  Medford  a complete  file  is  maintained  on  every  student 
who  has  been  in  the  distributive  education  program.  Each  year, 
the  teacher-coordinator  sends  a form^  which  requests  up-to- 
date  information  on  former  students.  In  this  undertaking, 
the  returns  have  been  fairly  high,  and  data  showing  the  ad- 
vancement of  many  former  students  are  available  to  prove  their 
success . 

Other  Activities  Carried  on  By  The  Teacher-Coordinator 

The  promoting  of  distributive  education  within  the  school, 
among  the  stores,  among  the  students,  and  among  the  parents  is 
a highly  important  activity  and  Is  frequently  performed  by  the 
teacher-coordinator . 

The  teacher-coordinator  must  necessarily  gain  familiarity 
with  accepted  business  practices,  ouild  confidence  of  merchants 
in  the  value  of  the  distributive  education  program,  obtain 
favorable  publicity  from  newspapers,  and  address  organizations 
interested  in  sales  training  and  vocational  education,  such  as 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  merchants’  associations  and 
service  groups. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distributive  education  students  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  social  life  of 
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the  school,  the  activities  of  a Distributive  Education  Club 
have  enabled  the  students  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  The 
teacher-coordinator  supervises  the  affairs  of  the  Club.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  the  students 
participate  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher-coordinator: 
theatre,  bowling,  dinner  parties.  The  following  additional 
activities  have  a direct  carryover  into  the  cooperative  retail 
training:  fashion  shows,  field  trips  to  stores,  and  visits  to 

art  museums . 

Prior  to  graduation,  the  Distributive  Education  Club 
holds  a dinner  party,  and  invites  as  guests  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  his  wife,  the  Director  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Program  and  his  wife,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
Medford  High  School  and  his  wife. 

In  the  spring,  the  Vocational  School  holds  "Open  House", 
at  which  the  students  in  the  distributive  education  program 
have  a di splay . The  students  do  the  decorating  and  display 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher-coordinator. 

With  these  numerous  duties,  the  teacher-coordinator  is 
kept  busy , but  feels  that  the  work  is  all  necessary  in  pre- 
paring well-rounded,  socially-adjusted  workers  who  will  enter 
the  retail  business  field  upon  graduation. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  analyze  the  development 
of,  and  need  for,  cooperative  training  programs  in  retail  sell- 
ing in  the  United  States;  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  impor- 
tant phases  of  a functioning  program  at  Medford  High  School, 
with  the  aim  of  assisting  other  school  systems  establish,  or 
improve  their  cooperative  retail  selling  programs. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  study  the 
following  areas  were  investigated: 

1.  The  development  of  distributive  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States 

2.  The  reaction  of  cooperating  stores  to 
the  program  at  Medford  High  School 

3.  The  recruiting  of  new  candidates  at 
Medford  High  School 

4.  The  curriculum  in  cooperative  retail 
selling  at  Medford  High  School 

5.  The  duties  of  the  teacher-coordinator 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

After  completing  the  study  of  the  program  at  Medford 
High  School,  and  comparing  it  with  related  literature,  the 
following  summary  statements  were  formulated: 

1.  A survey  was  made  of  related  literature  in 
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distributive  education  and  the  results  showed  that 
during  1947  federally  aided  programs  of  vocational 
education  for  the  distributive  occupations  were  in 
operation  in  44  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii , and  Puerto  Rico.  No  such  programs  were 
reported  to  be  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island  and 
Wyoming . 

A review  of  the  distributive  programs  in  the 
various  states  reveals  many  unique  and  significant 
developments.  The  literature  indicates  that  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  the  distributive  education  program  serve  the 
training  needs  of  owners  and  managers  of  distribu- 
tive businesses  and  of  workers  employed  in  these 
businesses . 

2.  A questionnaire  was  submitted  to  the  train- 
ing directors  of  five  cooperating  stores  in  the  city 
of  Boston  in  order  to  obtain  their  reaction  to  the 
program  in  cooperative  retail  selling.  All  replied 
that  a definite  need  exists  for  training  in  dis- 
tributive education.  The  reason  for  the  need  most 
frequently  given  was  that  training  received  on  a 
cooperative  basis  was  usually  more  efficient  than 
that  offered  on  any  other  basis. 

3.  In  the  recruiting  of  new  students,  the 
following  techniques  are  used: 
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A. 

Holding  an  open  house  where  exhibits 
prepared  by  the  students  of  the 
cooperative  retail-selling  program 
are  displayed 

B. 

Holding  an  assembly,  permission  for 
which  has  been  arranged  with  the 
principal  of  the  high  school 

c. 

Giving  out  folders  and  leaflets 
containing  information  about  the 
course 

D. 

Holding  a style  show 

4. 

The  admission  of  candidates  to  coopera- 

tive  retail  selling  program  is  based  on  ratings  in 
the  following  five  areas: 

A.  Attendance 


B. 

Retail-selling  aptitude  test 

•c. 

Scholastic  ability  test 

D. 

Scholarship  records 

E. 

Interviews 

5. 

The  curriculum  at  Medford  High  School  is 

composed  of  the  following: 


A . 

English 

B. 

Retail  Salesmanship 

r\ 

^ • 

Textiles 

D. 

Merchandise  Informant  ion 

E 

-UJ  # 

Economics  of  Retailing 

F. 

Job  Orientation 

G. 

Store  Mathematics 

H. 

Store  Problems  and  System 

I. 

Fashion 
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J.  Line,  Color  and  Design 

K.  Display 

L.  Advertising  and  Marketing 

M.  Physical  and  Health  Education 

6.  The  duties  of  the  teacher-coordinator  were 
found  to  be  many  and  varied.  The  following  are  some 
of  her  duties: 

A.  To  collect  and  organize  the  teaching 
material  for  the  course. 

B.  To  bring  to  the  school  criticisms  which 
are  made  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  pupils  in  the  stores. 

C.  To  interest  businessmen  in  the  program; 

make  arrangements  for  students  to  work 
in  stores:  this  includes  looking  after 

working  papers,  keeping  records,  obtain- 
ing reports,  both  formal  and  informal, 
on  their  work. 

D.  To  supervise  extra-curricular  activities 
such  as: 

Theatre  parties 
Bowling  league 
Dinner  parties 
Fashion  shows 
Field  trips  to  stores 
Visits  to  art  museums 

7.  The  ideal  class,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
teaching,  placement,  and  coordination,  is  20  to  25 
students . 

8.  The  classroom  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
with  tables  in  place  of  desks.  The  tables  should  be 
arranged  in  a "u” , so  that  all  the  students  are  more 
or  less  facing  one  another. 


9,  The  students  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  classroom  discussions  as  much  as  possible.  Dis- 
cussions of  problems  met  day  by  day  during  their 
work  experience  is  of  first  importance. 

10.  Although  cooperative  retail  selling  is  at 
present  a one-year  course,  in  the  senior  year  of 
high  school,  some  preparatory  training  in  the  junior 
year,  especially  in  business  arithmetic,  would  be 
invaluable . 

11.  A f ew  girls  in  a large  number  of  stores, 
rather  than  a great  number  in  a few  stores,  is  con- 
sidered desirable.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
times  of  slov;  business,  cooperative  students  are 
more  assured  of  continued  employment  in  many  stores 
during  the  year,  which  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  success  of  the  program. 

12.  Work  hours  that  have  been  found  to  be  most 
successful,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
and  the  cooperating  stores,  are  from  twelve  o'clock 
to  closing.  These  hours  were  considered  best  because 
the  stores  were  able  to  utilize  the  students  during 
the  lunch  hour  of  regular  employees. 

13.  A five-year  personal  record  folder  should 
be  kept  on  each  student,  so  that  the  benefits  gained 
from  taking  this  course  can  be  checked  periodically 
to  learn  progress  made. 
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Recommendation 


The  writer  believes  a boys’  program  should  be  established 
in  as  many  schools  as  possible,  as  the  training  of  boys  to 
earn  a living  is  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  time, 
and  opportunities  for  boys  in  distributive  work  are  numerous. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Retail  Store  Reaction  to  the  Cooperative  Program  In 
Distributive  Education  offered  at  Medford  High, 
Medford,  Massachusetts 
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Retail  Store  Reaction  to  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Distribu- 
tive Education  offered  at  Medford  High,  Medford,  Massachusetts 


1.  I think  the  training  given  at  Medford  High  School  is  of 

a practical  nature  and  has  helped  the  students  to  be 
more  cooperative.  Yes  No 

2.  I think  the  training  offered  at  Medford  High  School  has 

helped  the  students  to  be  more  understanding  when  meet- 
ing the  customer.  Yes  No 

3.  I think  the  training  has  helped  the  students  to  under- 
stand the  opportunities  of  retail  work. 

Yes  No 

4.  Do  you  have  plans  to  employ  permanently  in  your  organiza- 
tion students  trained  in  the  cooperative  course  at  Med- 
ford High  School  after  they  graduate? 

Yes  No 

5.  Do  you  attempt  to  give  the  cooperative  student  experience 
in  different  areas  during  their  training  period? 

Yes  No 

6.  Does  the  training  department  give  additional  training  to 
the  cooperative  student  beyond  the  initial  training  re- 
ceived when  entering  employment?  Yes  No 

7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  this  program  when 
there  will  be  sufficient  full-time  adult  help  available? 

Yes  No 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  these  cooperative  students  are  too  young 
to  fill  positions  on  the  selling  floor? 

Yes  No 

9.  What  suggestions  do  businessmen  have  for  improvement  of 
work  relations  between  cooperative  students  and  permanent 
employees  ? 


(Continued) 


10.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  regarding  working  hours  for 
cooperative  students? 


11.  Please  check  the  techniques  and  procedures  used  to 
evaluate  cooperative  students: 

a.  Supervisors'  evaluation  based  on  her  own  observa- 
tions . 

b.  Recommendations  of  service  executive  or 

c.  Composite  rating  of  above. 

12.  Please  check  the  primary  factors  considered  in  evaluating 
cooperative  students: 

a.  Complaints  of  customers. 

b.  Errors  made  in  salesbook. 

c.  Promptness  in  reporting  for  work. 

d.  Volume  of  sales. 

13.  My  opinion  of  the  value  of  Medford's  cooperative  program 
in  distributive  occupations  is  as  follows: 


APPENDIX  3 


Rating  Form  Used  by  One  of  the  Cooperating 


Stores  in  Boston 


Report  of 
School 


Store 


Dates  of  Period  Covered 


APPEARANCE 

Smart 

Well-groomed 

Sometimes 

Careless 

Untidy 

MANNER 

Gracious 

Pleasing 

Indifferent 

Rude 

DEPENDABILITY 

Entirely 

dependable 

Reasonably 

reliable 

Needs 

Supervision 

Irrespon- 

sible 

COOPERATION 

Gets  along 
well  with 
everybody 

Usually 

Cooperative 

Somewhat 

contrary 

Trouble- 

some 

ABILITY  TO 
LEARN 

Exceptionally 

keen 

Average 

Rather  slow 

Dull 

ACCURACY 

Unfailing 

Few  errors 

Frequent 

Errors 

Constant 

Errors 

INTEREST 

Whole-hearted 

Satisfactory 

Slight 

Lacking 

ADHERENCE  TO 
STORE  RULES 

Complete 

Reasonable 

Careless 

Insubor- 

dinate 

SKILL  ON  JOB 

Expert 

Capable 

Average 

Poor 

STOCKKEEPING 

Always  orderly 

Good 

Careless 

Negligent 

RE-EMPLOYABLE 
REMARKS : 

Yes 

Probable 

Questionable 

No 

Signed^ 
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Pamphlet  Distributed  to  Students  At  Assembly 
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A CAREER 
A* YOU  IN 
RETAILING 


at  the 


Med^iA  Vocational  School 

Mate.. 


RETAIL  SELLING 


Course  Content 


English 

Related  Subjects 

Salesmanship 

Textiles 

Merchandise  Information 
Economics  of  Retailing 
Advertising  and  Marketing 
Occupational  Adjustment 
Fashion 
Display 

Color  and  Design 
Store  Arithmetic 
Store  Systems 

Hygiene 

Practical  Experience 
in  the  Stores 


You  EARN  while 

You  LEARN 

• • 

HERE  is  Your  OPPORTUNITY 

to  become  a 

Salesperson 
Head  of  Stock 
Section  Manager 
Display  Worker 
Personnel  Worker 
Service  Supervisor 
Assistant  Buyer 
Buyer 


APPENDIX  D 


Program  Cards 
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FIRST  QUARTER 
ROOM  PROGRAM  CARD 


Class . . . 

.Course 

1 

2 

3 

M 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

HYGIENE 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

W 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

STORE 

SYSTEM 

FASHION 

F 

ENGLISH 

ARITHMETIC 

COLOR, 
LINE , 
DESIGN 
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SECOND  QUARTER 
ROOM  PROGRAM  CARD 


Name 


CT  as  pi  , . . 

. * .Course 

1 

2 

3 

M 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

HYGIENE 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

W 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

ADVERTISING 

OR 

DISPLAY 

FASHION 

F 

ENGLISH 

ECONOMICS 

OF 

RETAILING 

COLOR, 

LINE, 

DESIGN 

THIRD  QUARTER 
ROOM  PROGRAM  CARD 


Name .... 
Class . . . 

^Course 

1 

2 

3 

M 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

HYGIENE 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

W 

ENGLISH 

SALES 

TECHNIQUES 

TEXTILES 

MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 

T 

ENGLISH 

ADVERTISING 

FASHION 

OR 

DISPLAY 

F 

ENGLISH 

ECONOMICS 
OF  RETAILING 
or 

ARITHMETIC 

COLOR, 
LINE , 
DESIGN 

APPENDIX  S 


Good  Grooming  Schedule 


Remember  you  *»  orycurwhoh„oyrouThfs  Good  Grooming  Schedule 

is  for  your  own  improvement.  O 

From to 194  Name 


v_  ■■■■  - - — — ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Weekly 

1.  Manicure  nails 

2.  Shampoo  hair 

- 

Daily 

• 

1.  Bowel  movement 

2.  Clean  fingernails 

3.  Take  bath 

4.  Use  deodorant 

5.  Brush  teeth  twice 

* 

6.  Clean,  mended  underwear 

7.  Shoes;  polished,  heels  straight 

8.  Socks  or  stockings;  clean,  straight  seams 

9.  Clean  handkerchief 

10.  Clean  gloves 

11.  Outergarment;  pressed, cleaned, brushed 

12.  Drink  six  glasses  of  water- 

13.  Nine  hours  of  sleep 

14.  Eat  one  egg 

15.  Eat  meat  or  fish 

16.  Eat  one  raw  vegetable  and  fruit 

17.  Eat  one  cooked  vegetable  and  fruit 

— 

- 

18.  Fifteen  minutes  of  outdoor  exercise 

____ 

9515-10-44-500 


APPENDIX  F 


Fabrics  Form 


, rco\"  r 01*1  T 


FABRICS 


Name 


Description: 


Sellinr  Points 


Uses  : 


Description: 


Name 


Selling  Points : 


Uses 


Salesmanship  Questions 


1.  What  is  meant  by  objections  in  the  sales  procedure? 

2.  Name  6 common  objections  you  have  heard  in  your  selling 
experience? 

3.  Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  anticipate  an  objection? 

4.  When  a customer  offers  this  objection,  "The  price  is  too 
high." 

Do  you: 

1.  Justify  the  price  asked  by  pointing  out  the  value 
points  of  the  merchandise? 

2.  Show  her  something  less  expensive? 

3.  Let  the  objection  go  unanswered? 

5.  How  can  you  turn  an  objection  into  a selling  point? 
Explain  by  an  example. 

5.  Explain  what  the  "Yes  but"  method  of  meeting  an  objection 
is? 

7.  What  is  the  "Reverse  position"  method  of  meeting  an 
objection?  Explain  by  illustration. 

8.  When  is  the  "Superior  point"  method  of  meeting  objections 
used?  Give  an  example. 

9.  Is  the  salesperson  ever  justified  in  telling  a customer 
directly  and  without  qualifications  that  she  is  wrong  - 
( Why?  - When?  ) 

10.  How  can  you  tell  whether  or  not  the  objection  given  by  a 
customer  is  real  or  just  an  excuse  so  you  will  not  force 
the  sale  further? 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1.  Why  do  stores  use  sales  checks? 

2.  Some  stores  insist  that  names  and  addresses  on  sales 
checks  be  printed  rather  than  written.  Do  you  believe 
this  to  be  a necessary  rule?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer . 

3.  One  store  requires  that,  after  a salesperson  has  taken 
the  customer’s  name  and  address,  he  turn  the  sales  book 
around  and  ask  the  customer  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  the  information  by  signing  the  sales  check.  Why  is 
this  done?  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  a desirable  practice? 

4.  Why  does  the  sales-check  system  differ  greatly  in 
different  stores? 

5.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  a fair  practice  to  deduct  cash- 
register  shortages  from  a salesperson's  wages,  as  is 
done  by  some  stores?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6 . Do  you  believe  that  stores  that  deduct  for  shortages 
should  compensate  by  giving  salespeople  credit  for 
overages  in  their  cash-register  balances?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

7.  In  using  a cash  register,  what  can  be  done  if  the  wrong 
key  is  pressed  or  the  incorrect  amount  rung  up? 

8.  What  system  duties  must  a salesperson  perform  after  the 
store  closes? 

9.  Many  stores  insist  that  the  money  a customer  tenders  in 
payment  must  be  placed  on  the  change  plate  of  the  cash 
register  until  change  has  been  made.  Why  is  this  done? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  a 
tube  system  for  making  change? 

11.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  salesperson  and  the  store,  what 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a coin  and  of  a 
charge  plate  to  identify  charge  customers? 

12.  Do  stores  prefer  to  give  customers  refunds  or  merchandise 
credits  for  returned  good?  Why? 


. • i 


, 


» X 


t . 


.4' 


' 

* - 


. 
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Quiz 


1.  Name  5 different  kinds  of  customers  a salesperson  comes 
in  contact  with  almost  every  day  on  the  selling  floor. 

2.  Which  type  of  customer  is  the  easiest  to  serve  and  why? 

(a)  How  can  you  detect  the  type  of  customer? 

3.  How  should  you  serve  the  deliberate  customer? 

( a )  Why ? 

4.  Why  is  the  undecided  customer  a difficult  one  to  serve? 
How  do  you  serve  this  type  of  customer  most  effectively? 

5.  When  the  customer  doubts  the  salesperson's  explanation 
of  the  merchandise,  the  sales  talk  must  be  built  up  in 
actual  and  specific  merchandise  facts  in  an  attempt  to 
build  up  confidence  in  the  store  and  in  its  merchandise. 

(a)  What  type  of  customer  is  this  who 
requires  proof  and  money -back 
guarantees? 

5.  What  type  of  customer  is  this: 

(a)  Always  in  a hurry  but  seldom  is- 

(b)  Lose  patience  easily  if  their  requests 
are  not  fulfilled  immediately 

1.  How  do  you  serve  such  a customer? 

7.  How  do  you  handle  or  serve  the  talkative  customer? 

8.  Why  is  the  "silent"  or  timid  customer  a hard  type  to 
serve? 

(a)  Ho vi  should  this  type  be  served? 

9.  How  to  handle  the  hurried  customer: 

Select  correct  answers: 

(a)  Serve  rapidly 

(b)  Made  to  wait  her  turn 

(c)  Give  long  detailed  sales  talk 

(d)  Do  not  keep  her  waiting  unnecessarily 
as  it  irritates  her  more. 

10.  True  or  False — 

(a)  Familiarity  is  always  in  good  taste 
in  selling. 

(b)  Friendliness  and  a spirit  of  happiness 
is  an  asset  in  selling. 

(c)  When  serving  mature  people  serve  them 
with  courteous  respect . 
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APPENDIX  H 


Objective  ^uiz 


QUIZ 


1.  Fill  in  complete  with  correct  statements 

a.  In  order  to  present  merchandise  effectively  to 
your  customer  it  is  necessary  to  have 


2.  Merchandise  information  may  be  obtained  from  ___ 

> » > 

and . 

3.  If  you  have  knowledge  about  merchandise  you  sell,  it  gives 

the  salesperson, and  

in  presenting  it. 

4.  In  presenting  merchandise  to  your  customer  you  must  learn 

how  to  it . 

3.  Dramatizing  the  merchandise  means,  _______ 

_ ___ ________ _ ____________ — — _______________________ __ _______________________  • 

6.  To  make  your  merchandise  "live"  means  to  

___ _______ _ _______  9 

7.  In  selling  you  must  appeal  to  the  there 

are  five , _,  , 

and • 

8.  You  can  enhance  the  value  of  the  merchandise  you  sell  by: 

Fill  in  three  statements  to  complete  statement 

a.  

b.  

c . 

9.  Demonstrate  merchandise  in  if  possible- 

a.  If  it  is  a toy  show  it  

b.  If  it  is  perfume  allow  the  customer  to  


APPENDIX  I 


Request  For  The  Approval  Of  A Gooperative  Store 
In  The  Employment  Of  Gooperative  Retail  Selling  Students 


- 


Mr.  M.  Norcross  Stratton,  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
200  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr,  Stratton: 

The  following  stores  have  agreed 
to  employ  students  of  the  Medford  Coopera- 
tive Part-time  Distributive  Occupations 
School  in  connection  with  this  school’s 
cooperative  work  experience  training  pro- 
gram. Form  H,  cooperative  employment 
certificates  will  be  issued. 

On  the  basis  of  investigations 
made  by  this  office,  I recommend  that  the 
firms  listed  below  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education  as  concerns  pro- 
viding cooperative  work  experience  "in 
connection  with  a cooperative  part-time 
course  in  Distributive  Education  approved 
as  such  by  the  Department  of  Education." 

Yours  very  truly , 


Director: 


> I 


, 


. 


— 
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REQUEST  FOR  THE  APPROVAL  OF  A COOPERATIVE  STORE 
IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COOPERATIVE  RETAIL  SELLING  STUDENTS 

City  or  Town: 

1.  Name  of  firm  

Address  

Telephone  Store  Type  

2.  Name  and  title  of  employing  executive  

3.  Has  this  store  been  previously  approved  as  a 

cooperative  work  experience  agency?  

When 

4.  Does  this  employer  agree  to  cooperate  in  affording 

supplementary  training  on  the  job  such  as  is  con- 
templated under  the  law  governing  cooperative 
education?  

5.  Factors  in  employment: 

(a)  Hours 

(b)  Wages 

(c)  Working  conditions  

Signed: 

Teacher-Coordinator 

Director 


Date 


APPENDIX  J 


Rating  Form  Sent  Each  Cooperating  Store  ’ey  the  Teacher- 
Coordinator  During  The  First  Quarter  of  the  School  Year 


Distributive  Education  — Medford  Vocational  School 


For  Date 


Appearance  & Personality 

Check  that  which  applies. 

Personal  Appearance 

. . . Poor  Good  Very  Good 

Disposition 

. ..  Indifferent  Moody 

Pleasant 

Work  Attitudes 


Courteous 

. . . Rarely  Generally  Always 

Alertness 

. . . Needs  Prompting Average  Keen 

Dependability 

. . . Poor  Good  Very  Good 

Cooperation 

. . . Poor  Good  Very  Good 

Accuracy 

. , . Careless  Fairly  Accurate 
Always  Accurate 

Adaptability 

. . . Slow  Average  Quick 

Promotability 

. . . No  Can  be  Developed  Yes 

APPENDIX  K 


Report  Of  Store  Work 


COOPERATIVE  STORE  TRAINING  COURSE 


REPORT  OF  STORE  WORK 


Date 

Name  of  pupil 

Name  of  store 

Department 

STORE  OR  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR 


Kind  of  work 
Time  began. . 
Time  ended . . 


Number  of  hours 


1)2 


APPENDIX  L 

Evaluation  Sheet  For  Cooperative  Retailing  Students 


I 


EVALUATION  SHEET  FOR  COOPERATIVE  RETAILING  STUDENTS 


Name  of  Cooperative  Student  Class 

Name  of  Store Date 

Name  of  Evaluator Position 

Department 

Attendance  Record: 

Number  of  Days  Absent Dates 

Number  of  Times  Late Dates 

Number  of  Working  Hours Dates 


Please  rate  the  student-store  worker,  if  possible,  in  rela- 
tion to  employees  of  equal  experience. 

Excellent  Good  or  Fair  Unsatis-  Re- 
or  Above  or  factory  marks 

Superior  Averap:e  Average 

Cooperation  

Personality  

Initiative  

Self-control  

Alertness  

Interest  

Industry  

Enthusiasm  

Sales  Ability  

Probable  success  in 

permanent  sales  work  


Loyalty 

Summary  of  Rating 


APPENDIX  M 


■Letter  Sent  With  Evaluation  Sheet 


, 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Medford,  Massachusetts 


Dear 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a rating  sheet,  I 
would  appreciate  having  you  fill  out  on 

, who  worked  full-time 

during  December. 

I hope  she  did  a commendable  job  for  you 
during  the  Christmas  business.  If  it  is 
convenient  for  you,  I would  appreciate 
your  sending  the  rating  sheet  back  to  me 
by  January  15th. 

With  kind  personal  regards , I am 

Sincerely , 


Mary  I . McKay 


I , J- 

. . 

, 

, ■; 


APPENDIX  N 


Personal  Employment  Glass 


■ . . - i 


Medford  Cooperative  Retail  Store  Training  Class 
Medford,  Massachusetts 


Decemoer 


Dear 


I am  writing  to  enlist  your  assistance  in 
securing  data  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  extent 
of  your  work  experience  since  your  graduation 
from  the  Medford  Cooperative  Part-time  Distribu- 
tive Education  School.  You  will  render  a real 
service  through  completing  carefully  the  en- 
closed questionnaire.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  information  desired,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me.  Your  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

I hope  tnat  you  will  take  a moment  in  the 
near  future  to  stop  in  to  see  us.  We  are  always 
interested  in  the  future  of  our  girls. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Teacher-coordinator 


— 


, 

, 

. 


- ■ 


MEDFORD  COOPERATIVE  STORE  TRAINING  CLASS 
Personal  Employment  Review 


1 - Name  

2 - Address  

3 - Date  of  leaving  this  school  

4 - Employment  since  that  date: 

Firm  Nature  of  Work  Employed  Wage 

between  what  Received 
dates  ? 

a)  

b)  

c)  

a)  

e)  

f)  

5 - Advancements  received  since  leaving  school  


5 - Net  salary  increase  since  accepting  my  first  job 

7 - I am  now  employed  Yes  No 

8 - I am  employed  at: 


9 - My  salary  is  

10  - Additional  data  which  may  be  of  interest 


Signed 


Date  Due 


iflt.  . 
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